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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXXIV, 2. Whole No. 134. 

I.— THE CLASSICAL ORIGIN AND TRADITION OF 
LITERARY CONCEITS. 

The most casual reader of English poetry of the Elizabethan 
period doubtless has been struck by the frequent appearance of 
catalogues of feminine charms, a simple example of which is 
furnished by the following sonnet of Thomas Watson, Hecatom- 
pathia 7 : " Hark you that list to heare what sainte I serve : / Her 
yellowe lockes exceede the beaten goulde ; /Her sparkeling eies 
in heav'n a place deserve; /Her forehead high and faire of 
comely moulde ; /Her words are musicke all of silver sounde ; 
/Her wit so sharpe as like can scarse be found; /Each eyebrowe 
hanges like Iris in the skies ; /Her eagles nose is straight of 
stately frame; /On either cheeke a rose and lillie lies; /Her 
breathe is sweete perfume or hollie flame; /Her lips more red 
than any corall stone ; / Her necke more white than aged swans 
yat mone; /Her breast transparent is like christall rocke ; /Her 
fingers long fit for Apolloes lute ; /Her slipper such as Motnus 
dare not mocke ; /Her vertues all so great as make me mute ; 
/What other partes she hath I neede not say, /Whose face 
alone is cause of my decay ". For similar catalogues cf. Con- 
stable, Diana, Son. 7, 1 ; Barnes, Odes Pastoral, Canz. 3 ; Lodge, 
Rosalynd, ed. Hazlitt, p. 69, Rosader's Description of Rosalynd, 
Phillis, Son. 22 ; Heywood, A Praise of His Lady ; Gascoign, 
Dan Bartholemew of Bathe; Spenser, Amoretti, Son. 15; Epitha- 
lamion vs. 147 sq.; Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, Son. 9, and an 
atrocious example in Arcadia Bk. 2, the song beginning, " What 
tongue can her perfection tell " ? ; in the drama, cf. Greene, Friar 
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Bacon, i, i, 51 sq.; Kyd, Soliman and Perseda 4, 1, 75 sq.; Lyly, 
Midas 4, 1. It is this habit of cataloguing beauty which Chap- 
man rebukes in his first sonnet to "his Mistress Philosophy", 
beginning " Muses that sing Love's sensual empery ", etc., and 
of which Shakespeare makes fun in L. L. L. 4, 3, for example, 
where Biron says: "When shall you hear that I /Will praise a 
hand, a foot, a face, an eye, / A gait, a state, a brow, a breast, 
a waist, /A leg, a limb" ? Cf. Henry V, 3, 7, R. and J. 2, 1, 
the Pyramus and Thisbe episode in M. N. D. 3, 1 and 5, 1, also 
Son. 106, 130, but even Shakespeare could not wholly escape, 
especially in his earlier poetry, the prevailing evil of his day ; 
note his description of Lucrece in The Rape of Lucrece, St. 55 
sq., and cf. Troil. and Cres. 1,1. 

The type of beauty which is praised by these poets in their 
catalogues is, with hardly an exception, 1 a blonde, whose hair is 
golden, eyes sparkling bright, and grey in color, cheeks lily 
white and rosy red, red lips, white teeth, snow-white arms, and 
white hands, with long, slender fingers. I have called attention 
elsewhere 2 to the fact that this blonde beauty is not peculiar to 
the poets of the Elizabethan period, but is praised by all the 
English poets beginning with Chaucer; that the same type pre- 
dominates, to the practical exclusion of her dark sister, in the 
love poetry and prose romances of Italy and France from the 
1 2th century onward ; that, moreover, this reign of the blonde in 
modern literature is but a continuation of her reign in the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome ; that all the Roman love-poets, and 
the later Greek writers of romance and erotic letters, give to the 
ladies whom they desire to praise the same golden or auburn 
hair, sparkling eyes, white skin, red lips, slender white hands, 
and that their models, the Greek Alexandrian poets, praise the 
same blonde type ; that, finally, the Greek heroes and heroines, 
gods and goddesses, with one or two prominent exceptions, 3 are 

1 Shakespeare's " dark lady ", Son. 1 27-32, may be mentioned ; I agree with 
Lee, Life of Shakespeare, p. 122, that she is a creature of his fancy. Sidney's 
Stella differs from the common type only in her black eyes ; this also may be 
conventional, as the black eye is common in Spanish, Italian, and classic 
poetry; cf. Montemayor, La Diana, Parte Pr., Lib. 7; Ariosto, O. F. 7, 10 
sq.; Catull. 43, 2, with Ellis' note. 

2 Sewanee Review, Oct., 1912, pp. 459 sq. 

3 Zeus and Poseidon, for example ; this problem, which is anthropological 
rather than literary, I shall consider in a later article. 
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described as blondes by Homer and the early poets, and con- 
tinued to be so described by succeeding writers, in spite of the 
fact that the Greeks of the classical period had dark hair and 
dark eyes. 

I shall endeavor to show now that, just as the type of beauty 
which is praised by the modern literary lover is traditional, so 
the language in which he tries to do justice to the charms of his 
beloved is also traditional, — that modern writers have added 
scarcely a word to what we may call the ancient lover's vocabu- 
lary. It is not feasible, of course, even if it were useful, to col- 
lect all the examples of any given conceit, and I have chosen a 
few representative examples only. Nor have I tried, except in a 
few instances, to trace direct borrowing, for the effort, owing 
to the multiplicity of possible originals, is generally futile. 
The main course of tradition, however, is plain enough. The 
prime source was, I believe, the literature of the Greek Alexan- 
drian age. From this drew the Roman Elegiac poets, the writers 
represented in the Greek Anthology, the professional rhetoricians 
and the writers of erotic letters and romance ; and through them, 
and especially through the rhetorical schools, the stream passed 
on into the literature of the entire western world. No one could 
map out the general course of this tradition more clearly than 
does Chretien de Troyes in his tale of Clig6s, 31 sq.: Ce nos ont 
nostre livre apris/Que Grece ot de chevalerie/Le premier los 
et de clergie ; /Puis vint chevalerie a Rome/Et de la clergie la 
some/Qui or est an France venue. Beginning with the Renais- 
sance, however, Italian poetry was perhaps the main channel 
through which the traditional conceits were distributed, but, at 
the same time, the prime source, the literature of Greece and 
Rome, was also accessible, and it is often impossible to tell from 
which drew the French and English poets of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

In the present paper, which is one of several dealing with the 
whole subject of lovers' conceits, I shall consider some of the 
conceits employed by the literary lover to praise the beauty of 
his lady, and the sonnet of Watson, quoted above, may serve, 
for the sake of convenience, as the starting point. 

The first item in this catalogue is the lady's hair : " Her yel- 
lowe lockes exceede the beaten goulde." That this is the stock 
description of the yellow hair of all literary heroines beginning 
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with classic poetry I have pointed out in the article referred to 
above. 1 There are, however, some interesting variations, one of 
the most common of which occurs in Shakespeare's M. of V., 3, 
2, 120. When Bassanio finds in the casket the portrait of Portia 
he exclaims, " Here in her hairs/The painter plays the spider, 
and hath woven/A golden net to entrap the hearts of men/Faster 
than gnats in cobwebs'". For examples of this conceit in the 
writings of Shakespeare's predecessors, cf. Daniel, Delia 14: 
" Those snary locks are those same nets, my dear, /Wherewith 
my liberty thou dids't surprise " ; Constable, Diana 4, 2 : " So 
many hearts bound in thy hairs as thrall"; Spenser, Am. 73: 
"My hart, (whom none with servile bands can tye,/But the faire 
tresses of your golden hayre) " ; ib. 37 : " What guyle is this, 
that those her golden tresses/She doth attyre under a net of 
gold; /And with sly skill so cunningly them dresses,/That which 
is gold, or heare, may scarse be told ? /Is it that men's frayle 
eyes, which gaze too bold,/She may entangle in that golden 
snare "? ; imitated by Constable, Diana 2, 8 ; Sidney, Song to the 
Tune of a Neapolitan Villanelle : " All my sense thy sweetness 
gained,/Thy fair hair my heart enchained ". For this figure in 
French poetry we may compare Desportes, Diane 2, 41 : che- 
veux — mon cceur, plus que mon bras, est par vous enchaisne - ; ib. 
i, 31 ; Am. d'Hipp. 85 ; Di verses Amours : A Mademoiselle de la 
Chastaigneraye ; Bai'f, Amours de Francine 3 (Poesies Choisies, 
ed. Becq de Fouqui&res p. 159): Quand ces cheveux je voy, 
dont Amour m'apresta/Le bien heureux fil6t oil pris il m'arresta; 
Jodelle, Les Amours, Son. 9. From Italian poetry it will suffice 

1 All of Shakespeare's heroines who are explicitly described, except Rosa- 
line in L. L. L., have golden or auburn hair, as have the heroines of the 
other dramatists of his age ; the same golden-haired beauty is praised by the 
English, French, and Italian sonneteers ; she appears in the poetry of 
Hawes, Lydgate, Chaucer, Froissart, Lorris, Chretien and other old French 
poets, in that of Ariosto, Boccaccio, and earlier poets, such as Jacopo da 
Lentino, Guinicelli ; that the same type was common in Spanish literature is 
shown by the ridicule made of it in Don Quixote, cf. Pt. I, ch. 28, Pt. II, ch. 
58. For the ideal of beauty in old French poetry, cf. Voigt, Das Ideal der 
Schonheit u. Hasslichkeit in den altfranzosischen chansons de geste, Diss. 
Marburg, 1891 ; Loubier, Das Ideal der mannlichen Schonheit bei den 
altfranz Dichtern des XII. u. XIII. Jahrh. Diss. Halle, 1890. 

2 These last words seem to be a reminiscence of "good old Mantuan ", 
Eel. 1, 42: me mea Galla suo sic circumvenerat ore/ut captam pedicis cir- 
cumdat aranea muscam. 
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to cite Tasso I, Son. 8 : ondeggiavano sparsi i bei crin d'oro 
/Ond' Amor mille e mille lacci ordiva ; id. Son. 49, 252 ; Ariosto, 
Madrigale 1 : le chiome bionde/Di che piu volte hai la tua rete 
intesta ; Son. 25 : l'aureo crine, onde Amor fece quella/Rete, 
etc.; cf. Son. 9; Petrarch I, Son. 215:0 chiome bionde, di che 
'1 cor m'annoda/Amor, e cosi preso il mena a morte ; id. Canz. 
14, Son. 164. 

This conceit does not appear, as far as I have discovered, in 
exactly this form in ancient literature, but the idea is evidently 
due to it. Both Greek and Latin poets often write of Love 
(Aphrodite, Venus, Eros, Amor, Cupido) as a hunter who en- 
snares lovers in a net, 1 and Greek poets sometimes describe the 
eyes of their beloved, not the hair, as the net in which their gaze 
or their heart is held captive. The origin of this idea is to be 
found, I think, in a fragment of Ibycus, Fr. 2 (Bergk 3, p. 236) : 

"Eptos . . . fie Kvavfotaiv viro ft\e<j)dpois Tanep oppaui ScpKOfitvos . . . 8tKTva 

KirrptSoc <pe> /3a\Xei. The next step, however, the identification 
of the eye with the net, seems to have been due to Alexandrian 

poetry; cf. DlOSCOrideS, A. P. 5, 56: yXrjvai Xaaiataiv in o<ppicriv 
a<TTpa.TTTOv<rai. / anXdyxvav f/ptrepav Stierva xal 7rayiSes ', CI. Meleager, 
A. P. 12, 113: Kavros *Epms 6 irravos iv aide pi Setrynos ij\a> j dype vBels 
rois a-ois Sfifiaa-t ; id. 12, 109, 144 ; Philostr. Ep. IO: ovrto Kayd> <re 
inrede^dprjv Kal (pcpco Travra\ov roit Ttav oppdrwv Siktvois* Very Often, 

too, the eye is described as baited with bird-lime ; cf. A. P. 5, 

IOO '. el' ftoi Tis p.cp.(f)OlTO, Sauls on \aTpis"Epa>TOS/(f>oiTa>, 0r)pcvrr)v oppaoiv 

j|w exa>r' cf. Meleager, A. P. 12, 132; Rhianus ib. 12, 142; 
Aristaen. Ep. 2, 21. 2 In the Roman erotic poets I have noticed 
no example of either of these conceits. The idea, however, that 
the eyes were snares for lovers must have been common 3 since 

J Cf. Ariphron vs. 5 (Smyth, Melic Foets, p. 134): ovq upvipioic 'Afpodfras 
cpKeaiv Bripevofitv. Meleager, A. P. 5, 177; Plautus, Trin. 237; Lucret. 4, 
1146 sq, ; Ov. Her. 19, 45 ; cf. Carm. Bur. (ed. Schmeller) 116, 3 : tendit modo 
retia/puer pharetratus; ib. 129, 3; from modern poetry cf. Petrarch I, Son. 
142, 147, 163, 167; Boccaccio, La Teseide 3, 43; so Douglas in Prol. to 
Aen. 4, speaks of Love as " Quent fendes net, to God and man odibill " ; cf. 
Dunbar, Poems 46, 102 ; Milton P. R. 2, 162, " amorous nets". 

2 Cf. Timotheos fr. 15 (Bergk 3, 625): ovd' nrepordc ifdf oft/idrov, 'Epoc/o 
Ktwpidof (cvvayof, fj (j>pevav amg ; Plautus Bacc. 50 : viscus merus vestra est 
blanditia; (cf. Anth. Lat. No. 381 : ut visco capiuntur aves; ut retibus apri,/ 
sic ego nunc Dulcis diro sum captus amore.) 

3 Cf. also the expression in Plautus, M. G. 990 : viden tu illam oculis 
venaturam facere atque aucupium auribus ? 
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Phaedr. 4, 5, 4 describes a girl, oculis venantem viros. The 
conceit, moreover, turns up again in the Middle Ages; cf. Carm. 
Bur. 57: sic capi cogit sedulus/me laqueo/virgineo/ cordis 
venator oculis; 1 ib 172, 8: ubi Venus digito/iuvenes venatur/ 
oculis inlaqueat/ facie predatur; ib. 137,4: visus tuus ligat me/ 
miserum frequenter. Nor in modern literature is this form of 
the conceit very common ; we may note Ariosto, Son. 32 : D'ogni 
sguardosoave in somma fatte/Le reti onde a intricarsi il mio cor 
vola ; in this same sonnet he also makes the eyebrows the net : 
Le ciglia e quei legami/Del mio cor; Baif, Am. de Meline, ed. 
cit., p. 100 : cet ceil m'6prit et ce r£t m'arresta/ Pris et brusle' par 
leur douce cautelle ; cf. Jodelle, Chansons 3 ; Desportes, Eleg. 
1, 4: vous qui tenez ma vie en vos yeux prisonni&re. In English 
poetry, cf. Wyatt, Doubtful Love: "Avising the bright beams 
of those fair eyes/Where he abides that mine oft moistens and 
washeth, . . . What webs there he hath wrought well he per- 
ceiveth " ; Sidney, As. and St. 11: " Love . . . thou straight 
lookst babies in her eyes,/ In her cheeks pit thou didst thy pit- 
fold set " ; Lodge, Rosalynd, p. 121, Phoebe writes to Ganimede, 
" My eyes . . . were drawn by beauty, which being rare, . . . has 
so snared the freedom of Phoebe as she restes at thy mercie ". 
Who was responsible for this shift from eyes to hair it is impos- 
sible to say. Petrarch seems to have been the first to make the 
change, inspired, perhaps, by some such passage as Chr6tien, 
Clig6s 1 194 sq. where Fenice's hair is woven into the web of a 
garment and is indistinguishable from the gold thread ; cf. 
Spenser, cited above. 

The next item in Watson's catalogue, " Her sparkling eies in 
heav'n a place deserve", cf. Son. 21: " Her eies which are two 
heavenly stars", furnishes an example of what is perhaps the 
most common conceit in modern poetry, the comparison of the 
lady's eyes which are always bright, to the stars, sun, moon. 
Although Shakespeare exclaims, Son. 21 : "So is it not with me 
as with that Muse . . . Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 

1 In view of the passage quoted from Phaedrus and the frequency in ancient 
literature of the conceit that a maid hunts hearts (cf. Ov. Med. Fac. 27) and 
ensnares them with her eyes, it is hard to see how Meyer, Zeitschr. f. D. 
Altert. 29, p. 181, in arguing that this poem has a German origin, can cite 
these words as proof and claim that they repeat a German proverb, ez sint 
gedanke und ougen des herzen jeger tougen, Freidank 115. The evidence 
would seem to show that the reverse is true. 
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. . . Making a complement of proud compare/With sun and 
moon", etc., and although he ridicules such comparisons, cf. 
L. L. L. 4, 3, 5, 2; T. of S., 4, 5 — yet he employs these same 
conceits both in his sonnets and in his plays ; cf. Son. 14, 49 ; 
W. T. 5, 1 ; M. N. D. 1, 1 ; especially, R. and J. 2, 2 : "Juliet is 
the sun ! . . . Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven,/ Having 
some business, do entreat her eyes/To twinkle in their spheres 
till they return ", etc. Among his predecessors it will suffice to 
note Barnes, Son. 34; Ode 10; Constable, Diana, 7, 1; Daniel, 
Delia, 30; Gascoign, Dan Bartholemew of Bathe; Spenser, Am. 
1, 9; Sidney, As. and St. 8; of the dramatists, cf. Lyly, Midas 
4, 1 ; Kyd, Soliman and Perseda, 4, 1, 75 sq. ; Spanish Trag. 
3, 14, 99 ; from the earlier poets, cf. Hawes, Past, of Pleasure, 
Cant. XIX: "O eyen bright as starre refulgent"; the descrip- 
tion of Helen in the old alliterative translation ofGuido's Hist. 
Troiana (cf. E. E. Texts 39, 56), vs. 3036 : " Hir ene wull full 
onest euyn of amesure./Shynyng full shene as the shire sternys". 
Note the different character of this conceit in Chaucer, Prol. 
269, of the Frere, " his eyen twinkled in his heed aright/ As doon 
the sterres in the frosty night" ; this is imitated by Hey wood, In 
Praise of his Lady: "Her beauty twinkleth like a star/ Within 
the frosty night", and in Wily Beguiled (Dodsley-Hazlitt v. 9, 
p. 314). In French and Italian poetry the conceit is even more 
common; cf. Desportes, Diane 1, 11, 35; Cleonice 24, 54; Bai'f, 
Am. de Meline 1 (p. 101) : en deus beaus yeux . . . Deus beaux 
soleils; Jodelle, Chanson 3: Alors du tout sur luy tes deux 
beaux astres/Luiront sans cesse; ib. Chanson 10; Chapitres 
d' Amour 2; Marot, Epigr. 165: celle qui porte un front cler et 
serain/Semblant un ciel ou deux pianettes luysent. It is the 
favorite comparison employed by Lorenzo de' Medici to describe 
the brightness of his lady's eyes, cf. Son. 25, 68, 69, 71, and 
Petrarch continually likens Laura's eyes to the sun, moon, or 
stars ; cf. I, Son. 140 : Mirando '1 Sol de' begli occhi sereno ; id. 
125, 127,11,315; cf. Tasso I, Son. 10, 21, 151 ; Sannazaro, Arcadia, 
Prosa IV : occhi lucidissimi scintillavano, non altrimenti che le 
chiare stelle sogliono nel sereno e limpido cielo ; from the earlier 
poets, cf. Lapo Gianni (Poeti del Primo Secolo della Lingua 
Italiana, Fir. 1816), 2, p. 121: gli occhi suoi lucenti come Stella; 
Lanzaloto ib. 1, 164: Como lo Sol . . . cosi mi fan li vostri 
occhi sbaldire. The figure is common, also, in Spanish litera- 
ture ; cf. Montemayor, La Diana I, Lib. IV : Si hebra de oro son 
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vuestros cabellos,/a cuya sombraestan losclarosojos,/dos soles, 
and Cervantes ridicules it in Don Quix. II, ch. 44 : en la luz de 
tus dos soles/ se siente abrasa el alma. From early French 
poetry, cf. Lorris, La Roman de la Rose 2991 : Li oel qui en son 
chief estoient/A deus estoilles ressembloient, and Chr6tien de 
Troyes, Erec et Enide 433 : Li huil si grant clart6 rendoient/ 
Que deus estoilles ressembloient. 

In Greek and Latin poetry of the best period this comparison 1 
is not as common as one would suppose, and the earliest example 
which I have noted is Prop. 2, 3, 14: oculi, geminae sidera 
nostra faces. That it occurred in Callimachus, however, we may 
infer, I think, from the description of Cydippe given by Ovid and 
Aristaenetus ; Ov. Her. 19, 55 : oculique tui quibus ignea cedunt/ 

Sidera; Anst. Ep. I, IO: ap(pa> Si \apnpois oppaoiv otov aaripes aprav- 
yovmts aWrjhois, (paiSpnrcpov rrjs a\\rj\a>v airtXavov dy\atat, cf. lb. I, 7 > 

Ov. Am. 2, 16, 44: perque oculos, sidera nostra, tuos ; ib. 3, 3, 9 ; 
M. 1, 499; 3, 420; Petron. 126 where the beauty has oculi 
clariores stellis extra lunam fulgentibus ; Mart. 4, 42, of his ideal 
slave-boy: lumina sideribus certent; Stat. Silv. 2, 1, 41 : O ubi 
purpureo suffusus sanguine candor/sidereique orbes, radiataque 
lumina caelo/Et castigatae collecta modestia frontis. In later 
Latin poetry the conceit is very common; 2 cf. Arborius, ad 
Nympham 33 : cum radiis certare Iovis tua lumina possent, / Et 
possent radiis vincere signa Iovis ; Incerti ad Lydiam 9 : pande 
puella stellatos oculos; it occurs in Carm. Bur. 40, 141, 6; in 
Hildebert of Tours (Migne 171, col. 1309) Passio S. Agnetis; in 
Anselm, ed. Diimmler, Vers. Eporediensis I, 17, 259. Interest- 
ing parallels to the passage cited above from Romeo and Juliet 

are Philostr. Ep. IO : arnSav 8' it ovpavbv top piv ijXtoi> rfyoiipai KarUvai 
Ka\ Kara) jrou fiabifciv, avr ixtlvov Si <ri (pameiv. «J 8c Kal vi£ yivoiro, 
8vo $XeVa> povovs aaripat, tok ioittpov (cat ai ; and Jodelle, Son. 5 • Si 

deux flambeaux du ciel les plus vifs ont pris place /Dessous 
ton front. 

1 Very common, on the other hand, is the comparison of a person's beauty to 
a star or to the sun or moon ; cf. Alcman fr. 23 (Bergk 3, p. 38) ; Sappho fr. 3 ; 
Horn. Hymn. 4, 86 ; Theocr. 18, 26 ; Ap. Rh. r, 774; Meleager A. P. 12, 59 ; 
Musaeus 55; Hor. 3, 9, 21, 19, 26; Ov. Her. 17, 150; Claud. Epithal. de 
Nupt. Hon. Aug. 243. The figure goes back to Horn. II. 6, 401. 

2 Hence it is found in the Ars versificatoria of Mathieu de Vend6me, an 
item in a stock description of a beauty : stellis preradiant oculi ; vs. 15 ; ed. 
Bougain, p. 26. 
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The eyes are often compared, also, to lamps or torches or 
flames, and Love is represented as lighting his torches at the 
lady's eyes. Thus Lodge, Rosalynd, p. 70, makes Rosader sing 
of Rosalynd: " Nature herself her shape admires,/ The gods are 
wounded in her sight, /And Love forsakes his heavenly fires,/ 
And at her eyes his brand doth light" ; Jonson, Underwoods, A 
Nymph's Passion: " he hath eyes . . . Where Love may all his 
torches light " ; Chapman, First Son. to his Mistress Philosophy : 
" Lovers kindling your enraged fires/ At Cupid's bon-fires burn- 
ing in the eye"; Shakespeare Son. 153: "At my mistress' eye 
Love's brand new-fired / The boy for trial needs would touch 
my breast" ; cf. id. V. and A. 11 28: " Where lo! two lamps burnt 
out in darkness lies"; with this cf. Spenser F. Q. 3, 5, 29, of the 
wounded Timias: " In whose fair eyes, like lamps of quenched 
fire " ; for the other idea cf. id. F. Q. 2, 3, 23 : " In her eyes . . . 
the blinded god his lustful fire/To kindle oft assayd ". Peele, 
Dav. and Beth. 3, 2, calls David " the lampe of Israel/From 
whose bright eyes all eyes receive their light " ; ' Du Bartas, trans, 
by Sylvester, Divine Weekes, 6th Day, 1st Week: "These 
lovely lamps whose sweet sparks", etc. ; Sidney, Arcadia Bk. 3, 
Musidorus' song to Pamela : " Her sight where Love did forge 
his fairest dart"; cf. ib. As. and St. 46; Lydgate, Reson and 
Sensuallyte 1115 : " hir eyn in certeyn./Resemblede unto torchys 
tweyn"; Chaucer, R. of R. 3200: "Hir eyen . . . cleer and 
light/ As any candel that brenneth bright". Although the 
French and Italian poets frequently refer to the flame which 
darts forth from the eye (cf. the passages cited below), I have 
found no example of the conceit which makes Love light his 
torch there; 2 nor does the comparison of the eye to a lamp or 
torch occur often; cf. Desportes, El. 1, 11: portant dans les 
yeux/Tous les flambeaux d' Amour qui consomment les dieux ; 
id. Diane, 2, 75 ; Balf, Amour Fuitif, p. 55 : ses yeux comme 

1 Aristaen. Ep. I, 1, uses this conceit of a lady's beauty: tooovtov avry 
irepiecriv eimpeTreiag tig rav npocidvTOiv ay"kaiC,eiv rdf Kopaq rqv Aatda. This 
idea I shall consider at length in a later paper. 

2 An interesting variant is furnished by Maurice Sceve (in Crepet, Les 
Poet. Fran. I, p. 647) : L' Archer fut sans traict, Cypris sans flamme./Ne pleure 
pas, Venus ; mais bien enflamme/La torche en moy, mora cceur l'allumera. 
With this cf. Anth. Plan. 209 : oirof 6 tov daXov <j>veov, "iva avxvov ai>dipr/<;/<5evp' 
air' kfxaq i\n>xa<; atyov 0X0$ tfi2.eyo/nat. Cf. A. P. 9, 15. 
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chandelles/Brillent autour d'ardentes gtincelles; 1 id. Am. de 
Meline i (p. ioo) : Dedans cest ceil Amour a mis sa flime ; Guido 
Guinicelli (Poeti i, p. ioo) says of Lucia, gli occhi suo' ch' 
en ( = sono) due fiamme di fuoco. The conceit appears in 
Chrgtien, Clig6s 813, where of Soredamour it is said that she 
has " clear eyes like two candles aflame ", iauz . . . qui samblent 
deus chandoiles qui ardent. 

For the appearance of this conceit in ancient literature, we may 

cite MusaeUS 90 : i-iiv f$\e<pdpav 8' aKTicriv de'gero rrvpaoc ipaiTuiv. Marot, 

Leander et Hero, i7osq., translates this closely: Aux raiz des 
yeulx creut le brandon plusfort/D'Amour cruel ; in Heliod. Aegyp. 
3, 4, Chariklea appears carrying in one hand a bow, in the other a 
torch, but " her eyes shine brighter than the light from the 
torch " ; cf. Claud. Epith. de Nupt. Hon. Aug. 266: non crines 
aequant violae, non lumina flammae; id. Carm. Min. 30, 120 
(ed. Koch p. 243) : utraque luminibus timidum micat, utraque 
pulchro/excitat ore faces; Stat. Ach. 1, 164, of Achilles: tran- 
quillaeque faces oculis; Prop. 2, 3, 14, calls Cynthia's eyesgemi- 
nae faces, 2 and Tibul. 4, 2, 5, says of Sulpicia : illius ex oculis, 
cum vult exurere divos./accendit geminas lampadas acer 
Amor, — a passage which the English poets and Desportes seem 
to have had in mind. This form of the conceit, indeed, as far as 
we can judge, seems to have originated with Tibullus. That the 
eyes emit flames of fire is, however, a commonplace in all poetry 
and is especially frequent in the later Greek epigrams and rhe- 
torical exercises ; cf. Pind. fr. 123 : rds 8e eeogcVou aKTivai irpoaanov 

nappapiColaas SpaKels, Soph. ap. Athen. 564 C (cf. frag. 433 N) : 

ToidvS' in oifrei \iyya drjparrjpiav/ispaTos, darpani]v tiv oppdrav ?x f '• With 

these passages, cf. Meleager, A. P. 12, 127: 8ittX<u 8' amivcs pi 

KaTe<f>\eyov' al pev"EptaTos/jrai8ot an 6(p8a\p<bv, al 8e nap tjeXlov. StratO, 
ib. 12,196: o(p8a\povs (T7nv8rjpas e^eir . . . aoTpdnreir oppaaiv. Cf. A. P. 

5, in, 251, 12, 72, Philostr. Jun. Imag. 9, 1 ; Callistr. Descr. 3,3; 
Himer. Or. 1,19; of the Latin poets it will suffice to cite Ov. Ars 
Am. 1,573; 2, 721 ; Stat. Silv. 2,6, 54 sq. The conceit is simply an 

'Moschus, 1, 7, a poem which Bai'f is translating, says simply: oppara 6' 
avTCif&pipvha koX tp^oyotvTa. 

2 Cf. the poem in Wernsdorf, PLM. 3, 197 : hue illuc flectat ocellos,/hinc 
illinc videas currere mille faces ; the poem, which is ascribed to Gallus, is 
late; cf. Teuffel, Geschich. d. R5m. Literatur (6th ed.) 2, p. 51. We may note, 
also, Carm. Bur. 132, 3 : lampas oculorum/concertat carbunculo. 
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extension of a very natural metaphor; cf. such passages as Soph. 

Trach. 379 of Iole : r\ Kapra Xafurpa Ka\ Kar ofxpa Ka\ (pvcriv. Bacchyl. 

x 7> 54 (J e t>b); Horn. II. 19, 366 of Achilles: tu> 64 o! otro-*/ 

Xap.rr4<r6rjv itati re nvpos <reAas. 

This flame which comes from the eyes of the lady passes 
through the lover's eyes into his heart. " Thine eye darts forth 
the fire that burneth me ", cries Venus to Adonis in Shakespeare's 
poem (vs. 196), and this is the cry of every literary lover to his 
beloved ; cf. Daniel, Delia 14 ; Constable, Diana 1, 5, 6, 5 ; Barnes, 
Son. 94. : " Through mine eye thine eyes' fire inflames my liver " ; 
id. 61, 65; Watson, Hecatomp. 35, 41 ; Sidney, As. and St. 42, 47, 
66, especially 20; Wyatt, "The lively sparks that issue from 
those eyes " ; id. " Through mine eye the stroke from hers did 
glide" ; Peele, Dav. and Beth. 1,1, 106 : " Thy bones faire cov- 
ering . . . Afar mine eyes with all thy beauties pierst"; Hawes, 
Past, of Pleas. XVIII : " Your beauty . . . my hart did perce 
with love " ; Spenser, Am. 7, and the Roundelay in Shep. Cal. 
Aug. vs. 27 sq.: " The glaunce into my heart did glide ", and vs. 
63 : " Shee slewe me with her eye ", which comes from Chaucer, 
Kn. Tale 709 : " Ye sleen me with your eyen, Emelye ; " cf. too, 
Barnes, Son. 87; Shakespeare, R. and J. 2, 4 : " Stabb'd with a 
white wench's black eye " ; id. As You Like It 5, 2 : " Wounded 
with the eyes of a lady " ; Chaucer, Kn. Tale 240 : "But I was 
hurt right now throughout myn ye/Into myn herte " ; Lydgate, 
Temple of Glas 583, may have had this in mind : " For with the 
stremes of hir eyen clere/I am y-wounded even to the hert " ; so 
id. 815 ; Gower, Conf. Am. 1, 322 sq. Such passages may have 
been due to Froissart, L'Espinette Amoureuse 2009 sq.: mon 
coer ... est play6s/D'un ardant dart qui fu forgi£s/D'uns douls 
vairs yex ; cf. id. Paradys d'Amour 492. Later French poetry is 
full of this conceit; cf. Du Bartas, Sepm. Six. Jour. 523 sq.: ces 
miroirs de l'esprit 1 . . . par qui (comme a travers deux luisantes 
verrieres)/Ils dardent leurs plus vives lumieres ; Desportes, 
Cleon. 37 ; Diane 1, 11, 19, 47 ; Baif, Am. de Meline, ed. cit. pp. 
100, 101-2 ; Am. de Francine pp. 151, 159; Ronsard, Son. a 
Cassandre : Le jour qu'un ceil sur 1' Avril de mon age,/Tira 
d'un coup mille traits dans mon flanc; Jodelle, Les Amours 1 : 

1 We may see through these " windows of the soul," as Sylvester translates 
the phrase, back into a distant past when the phrase was understood in its 
literal sense ; cf. Smith, Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, pp. 295 sq. 
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L'amour de vos beaux yeux la poictrine m'enflamme ; id. Chan- 
son 10. With the lines from Du Bartas, quoted above, cf. 
Charles d'Orleans, Poeme de la Prison, Ballade 45 : Quant le 
doulx souleil gracieux/De vostre beault6entrera/Par les fenestres 
de mes yeulx ; cf. id. Ballades No. 22. 

In Italian poetry, also, the conceit is very common ; cf. Tasso, 
I, Son. 109, 126; Lorenzo de' Medici, Son. 45, 72, 91, 93; Berni, 
L'Orl. Innamor. 19, 2 : Questo era il colpo maestro e mortale 
/Che trovava la via per gli occhi al core ; Petrarch I, Son. 103 : 
Dagli occhi vostri uscio '1 colpo mortale ; id. Son. 3 : Amor . . . 
aperta la via per gli occhi al core ; id. Son. 55 : I begli occhi 
ond' i' fui percosso, ... In ogni parte e piu sovra '1 mio fianco ; ' 
cf. also Son. 115, Canz. 19. In Dante this "flame of love" 
takes the form of a "spirit of love", which, however, has the 
same effect; cf. Vita Nuova 19 : Degli occhi suoi, come ch' ella 
gli muova,/Escono spirti d'amore 2 infiammati,/Che fieron gli 
occhi a qual ch' allor gli guati,/E passan si che '1 cor ciascun 
ritrova, — a passage closely imitated by Lorenzo de' Medici, Canz. 
91, and which may have inspired Poliziano, Gli Occhi d'Ippolita 
Leoncina : 3 Dagli occhi della Ippolita discende/Cinto di fiamme 
un angiolel d'amore. Poliziano could have drawn, however, as 
Dante undoubtedly did, from Guido Cavalcanti (Poeti v. 2, p. 282) : 
Esce dagli occhi suoi, la ond' io ardo/Un gentiletto spirito 
d' Amore ; cf. id. p. 278 ; Dante, Vita Nuova 26. For the usual 
form of this conceit in the early poets, cf. Piero delle Vigne 
(Poeti v. 1, p. 51): Uno possente sguardo/Coralmen' m' ha 
feruto . . . un dardo che mi passoe lo core mantato ; Rinaldo 
d'Aquino, ib. p. 219; Guido Guinicelli, ib. pp. 108, no; Jacopo 
da Lentino, ib. pp. 266, 315; Simbuono Giudice, ib. v. 2, 
p. 82. 

These early Italian poets evidently drew this doctrine from 
the French Troubadours, and we find it thus set forth, forexam- 

1 Ronsard may have been imitating this line. Balf, ed. Marty-Laveaux p. 
116, translates it : Les beaux yeux qui au cceur me blesserent, . . . mais dans 
mon gauche flanc bien plus qu'en autre place ; cf. Ingraham, The Sources of 
Les Amours de J. A. Ba'if, p. 33. 

2 For these " spirits of love " and references to them in the Florentine 
poets, cf. Mott, The System of Courtly Love, p. 122, n. 1. The idea seems to 
have developed from an ancient theory exploited by Heliod. Aegyp. 3, 7 ; cf. 
below. 

3 Puccianti, op. cit. p. 185. 
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pie, in Chretien, Clig€s 695 sq.: " The dart of Love . . . passes 
through the eye without injuring it or causing it pain, enters the 
heart and there wounds grievously. How ? The eye is the 
mirror 1 of the heart, and through this mirror, without injuring 
it or breaking it, the flame passes into the heart. ... As the sun 
pierces glass without breaking it, so can the heart be reached 
through the eyes". It seems to be a common impression 2 that 
this doctrine was due chiefly to Chretien ; that " the slight traces 
of it found in earlier writers were developed by him with such 
subtlety that it became an essential element of the theory of 
love ". Chretien was by no means the first, however, to develop 
" a formal doctrine on this subject," for we find the doctrine 3 
already formally developed, and with just as much subtlety, in 
ancient literature. The following passages will make this clear ; 

JMusaeUS 92 ' KaAXor yap irtpL-nvo'Tov dpaprjToto yvvaiKos / dj-vrtpov fte/jo- 
7rc<r<ri ire\et nrepdevToc oiorov' / 6<p0akp.bs h 686s ioriv' an 6<j>6aKp.oio 
fio\du>v/(kKos okioBaivci Kal in) (ppivas dv8pos ohevei. This passage is 

but a close imitation of Achilles Tatius 1,4: ndWos yap oj-vrepov 

TiTpaoKei /3eAour, Kat 8td tS>p 6(p8ahpa>v els rf/v yJAv^r/v Karappti, In 5> I3> 

Tatius preaches this doctrine with all the subtlety that we find in 

Chretien ', ^ hi rrjs Seas rjdovrj 81a t5>v dppdrtav eltrpeovaa, rots orepvois 
eyKadtfrai' cXitovo-a 8i toO e'pasptvov to ci8<a\oi> ad, tvanopaTTerat r<p rfjs 
yjrv)(ijs xaTonrpa), Ka\ dvanXdrrci ttjv piop<pr]v' r\ hi tov KaWovs dnoppor) hi 
d<pav£>v aKTivav tiri tijk ipariKTjv HkKopivr] naphiav, evanoo<ppayi£ei Kara rf/p 
(TKiav; cf. lb. I, 9* 6(pda\po\ yap dWrjkois dvTavaickd>p.tvoi, dnopaTTOvaiv 
ins e'v Karoirrpa Taiv crwfxdrap ra e"8a\a' fj 8e tov KaWovs dnoppor), hi 

1 Li iauz . . . c'est li mireors au coeur ; the sense seems to demand the 
translation of ' mireors ' by " window ", and so Sylvester translated it in the 
passage from Du Bartas, quoted above. Guinicelli, 1. c, evidently understood 
' mireors ' as ' finestra ', for his simile is, Come fa lo trono/Che fer per la 
finestra della torre. Other poets, however, introduce both ' vetro ' and 
' specchio' ; so Lentino, p. 315, and Giudice 1. c. 

2 Cf. Mott, op. cit. pp. g, 31, from whom I quote. A similar statement is 
made by J. H. Hanford, Mod. Lang. Notes 26, ign, p. 161. Wolff, however, 
The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction, p. 135, notes that the 
idea is a survival from ancient literature. 

3 This doctrine, it may be noted, was used by Christian writers to explain 
the Virgin birth ; cf. Hymn, ad Mariam, Mone, Hymni Lat. Medii Aevi 2, p. 
63: sicut vitrum radio/solis penetratur/inde tamen laesio/nulla vitro 
datur,/sic immo subtilius./matre non corrupta/deus dei filius/sua prodit 
nupta ; cf. id. I, p. 62. They drew, doubtless, from ancient sources. 
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avrav (Is tijv \frv)(fiv Karappeovoa e^et Tiva fii^iv iv airotjTaoei ,' CI. ID. 6, 

6-7. This idea that love flows through the eyes into the heart 
and the theory of the €?8wXok go back to Plato ; for the former, cf. 

Crat. 42O A : epo)? Se, . • • eff/m <!£<0$€P K(il ovk oiKtia t<7r\v r) porj avrrj Tffl 

c\oi/ti d\\' iveiaaKTos 8ta tS>v o/x/iarwv ; for the latter, cf. Phaedr. 250 
A sq. Both occur frequently in the writings of later philoso- 
phers and rhetoricians ; cf. Ps.-Demosthen. Erot. 13 sq.; Xenoph. 
Conv. 4, 21; Luc. Am. 2-3;Plut. Moral. 759, 765 sq.; Liban. 
Descr. Pulchritud. p. 1069 (Reiske v. 4); Himer. Eel. X, 12; 
Max. Tyr. XIX, 2. According to Philostratus, Ep. 12, it is 
through the eyes only that beauty enters the heart, " for the 
eyes," he goes on, " are not fortified by ramparts of wood and 
brick as are the citadels of kings, but by the eyelids only, and 
Love slips quietly and by degrees into the heart, quickly since 
he is winged, easily since he is naked, without a battle since he 
is a bowman ; and the eyes, since they are the first things to per- 
ceive beauty, are all the more readily set on fire". Very similar 
to this is Aristaen. Ep. 2, 7, where we read that through ears* 
and eyes Love with his torch and arrows slipped into a maiden's 
heart; cf. ib. 2, 18. Surely in personifications of this sort we are 
not very far from the " spirits of love " of the early Italian poets, 
whatever philosophical interpretation may have been placed 
upon them, 3 and in Heliodor. 3, 7, indeed, love at first sight is 
explained by the passage of a mxi/ia, "spirit", through the eyes 
into the soul. In Apul. Met. 10, 3 (p. 238 H) we again have the 
idea of a flame which passes through the eye : isti enim tui oculi 
per meos oculos ad intima delapsi praecordia meis medullis 
acerrimum commovent incendium. Apuleius seems to be imi- 
tating Catul. 64, 91 sq. in his description of the meeting of Ari- 
adne and Theseus : non prius ex illo flagrantia declinavit (Ari- 
adne)/lumina, quam cuncto concepit corpore flammam/funditus 
atque imis exarsit tota medullis. Catullus in turn is imitating 
Ap. Rh. 3, 286 sq., who, after describing how Eros wounds 

1 Cf. Rohde, Gr. Roman, 2 pp. 158 sq. 

2 Cf. Theophyl. Ep. 26 (H. p. 771). In the Romance of Flamenca (ed. 
Meyer) 2715 sq. Guillaume complains that he is wounded in two places, 
through the ears and eyes; per l'aurella e per l'uil/Li pres lo coup don tan 
mi doil; cf. Shakespeare, R. and J. 2, 4: " Shot through the ear with a love 
song " ; Meleager, A. P. 5, 212 : aid ficn dvvu fjh> iv ovaaiv yx°i "Epwroc. 

3 Cf. Salvadori, La Poesia Giovanile e la Canzone d'Amore diGuido Caval- 
canti pp. 64 sq. 
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Medea with his arrow, thus setting her on fire with love for 

Jason, adds : dvrla 8' aiei//3dXXf v hit ' Maovibijv dpapiypara, /cm ol 
arjvro/ tXTifiiav (< • . . (ppeves. 

The idea that the eyes are responsible for love occurs fre- 
quently in one form or another throughout classic literature. It 
appears as early, at least, as Hesiod Theog. 910: rav <a\ dn6 
/3\e<£apc»K epios el3(To 8epKop.evda>i//\v<rip.e\T)r, a passagecited by Smyth, 
Melic Poets, p. 196, to illustrate Alkman fr. 36: "Epas pt Savre 

KvirpiSos PeKari/yXvKVS Karel^cov Kaphlav taivei. Perhaps Aeschylus 

Agam. 416 sq. had these ideas in mind when he thus described 
the loveless state of Menelaus after Helen had fled with Paris : 

evp6p<f>av &( Kokoairaiii I cxBcrat X"P ls dvftpl' / oppdrav b iv axqvlais / eppet 
nw' 'A<ppo8tTa. Cf. Eurip. Hipp. 525 sq. - . "Eptoc, 'Epa>s, o kot' 
dpparaiv I (Travels n66ov, uadyav yXvKtiav/ypvxa'S X"P iP °^ s firurrpaTtvag,/ 

prj poinore a-i/f kikiZ (pauelrjs. Elsewhere, too, Aeschylus speaks ex- 
pressly of "the bolt 2 from the eye", cf. Agam. 743, of Helen: 

pahQaKov oppdrav /3e'Xor / &r)£idvpov ipwros avdos ', cf. ib. 239 ; fr. 238 
(.Nauck), and Supp. IOO4 : Kal irapdtvaip ^Xio'aicrij' evpop<pois €7TL/Trds tis 
7rape\du>v opparos deXKTrjpiov/ro^tvp' errep^/fv ipepov viKmpevos ', cf. Soph. 
Ant. 795 • vtK 9 &' evapyrjs f3\e(f>dpa>i>/'lpepos ev\(KTpov/vvprpas. Eurip. 

Hec. 442 says of Helen : Sia ko\S>v yap dppdrav/ . . . Tpoiav elKe, and 

I. A. 583 of Paris, or rat E\evas/ev dvramois fiXtfydpouiv j epaTa oVfiwKas. 

All these expressions occur frequently in the Greek Anthology 
and later rhetorical writings; cf. A. P. 12, 161, no, 72, 83, 109, 
144; 5, in; Philostr. Imag. 2, 19, 3; Callistr. Descr. 5, 1; 14; 
Liban. 1. c. p. 107 1. The Roman poets, on the other hand, with 
few exceptions (cf. Prop. 4, 8, 55, fulminat ilia oculis) are content 
with the simple statement that " the eyes are leaders in love ", 3 
Prop. 2, 15, 12 : cf. Ov. A. A. 3, 510, and Pichon, Serm. Amat. s. 
v. oculus. 

Such passages as these I have quoted, and they are by no 
means exhaustive, 4 show how old and how prevalent was the idea 

1 Cf. Hesych. 2, p. 751 : bppaTtto^ -rroOog cTm to ek tov opav d?J(7Kea6ai epuri. 
" £K tov yap ioopav yivsr' dv0p6iroi( epav". 

2 This expression is common in the later rhetoricians; cf. Luc. Am. 6; Al- 
ciphr. Ep. 3, I ; Callistr. Descr. 7, 2 ; Liban. p. 1070, 29. 

3 Philostr. Ep. 41 calls the eyes ^vnfio'Aoi tov epav; Achil. Tat. I, 9, ^/U'ac 
■Kpo^cvoi; Max. Tyr. 19, 2, 060I nallov^ ; Folquet de Marseille (Bartsch, 
Chrestom., p. 157, 4) speaks of them as "messengers of the heart". 

4 A few other examples are given by Lang, Mod. Lang. Notes 23, 1908, 
p. 127. 
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which is expressed most beautifully, perhaps, by Shakespeare in 
the song in M. of V. 3, 2 : " Tell me where is fancy bred/Or in 
the heart or in the head ? ... It is engender'd in the eyes/With 
gazing fed ". The very age and prevalency of this idea, how- 
ever, should prevent us from trying to find, as some have done, a 
definite source for this song ; for such attempts cf. Quarterly 
Rev. 134 (1873) pp. 104 sq., where it is argued ' that Shakes- 
peare is imitating a sonnet of Jacopo da Lentino (Poeti v. 1, p. 
308) ; Notes and Queries, Ser. IV, XII, p. 304 ; The Nation (N. 
Y.) March 30, 1911, p. 315 ; ib. May 4, p. 444, where J. E. De 
Perott quotes a close parallel from an early Spanish novel and 
the passage from Achil. Tat. (1, 4) cited above. To becompared, 
also, are a sonnet of Guido Orlando (Poeti v. 2, p. 273) : " Onde 
si muove e donde nasce amore? . . . E cagion d'occhi, ofe voler 
di cuore"? Lodge, Rosalynd, p. 121 : " If then . . . love enters 
at the eyes, harbors in the heart", etc.; Douglas, Prol. Aen. Bk. 
IV : " Lufe is a kyndly passioun, engendryt of heyt/Kyndlyt in 
the hart, ourspredyng al the cors ". For the relation of this idea 
to the mediaeval debate between the eye and heart, cf. Hanford, 
Mod. Lang. Notes 26, 1911, pp. 161 sq. 

In several of the passages from the Greek poets which have 
just been quoted, it is impossible to decide whether " love " 
should not be written with a capital, — whether we should not 
cite them as examples of a conceit which became common later, 
a conceit which places a personified Love in the maiden's eye, on 
her cheek, or in her bosom, whence he is often represented as 
shooting his fiery darts into the lover's heart. The following 
examples from modern literature will illustrate the nature of this 
conceit. Shakespeare, Song in Two Gent, of Ver. 4, 2 : " Love 
doth to her eyes repair/To help him of his blindness,/And being 
help'd inhabits there "; Heywood, A Praise of His Lady, prettily 
combines this conceit with one considered above : " In each of 
her two crystal eyes/Smileth a naked boy ; /It would you all in 
heart suffice/To see that lamp of joy " ; Watson, Hecatomp. Son. 
21 : " Venus herselfe doth dwell within her face " ; Lodge, Rosa- 
lynd p. 82 (The Wooing Eclogue) : " By those sweet cheeks 
where Love encamped lies/To kiss the roses of the springing 
year " ; id. p. 70, Rosader's description of Rosalynd : " Her neck 
like to a stately tower,/Where Love himself imprisoned lies " ; 

1 This article anticipates Harris, Mod. Lang. Notes 22, 1907, p. igg. 
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id. Phillis, Son. 13, where Love flies about Phillis' lips and builds 
his bower in her eyes ; cf. id. Rosalynd p. 35 : " Love . . . Within 
my eyes he makes his nest", a line taken apparently either from 
Petrarch I, Canz. 18, occhi leggiadri, dov' Amor fa nido, or from 
Sannazaro, Arcad. Eel. 2, gli occhi, ove s'annida Amore. Sidney 
also was very fond of this conceit; cf. As. and St. 12: "Cupid, 
because thou shin'st in Stella's eyes " ; id. 8, Love perches on 
Stella's face ;' ib. 11, 20; Barnes, Son. 71, describes his lady's 
eyes as " two clear springs of Graces ; . . . There Graces infinite 
do bathe and sport " ; id. Ode 16 ; Spenser, F. Q. 2, 3, 25 : " Upon 
her eyelids many Graces sate"; Chaucer, T. and C. 1, 304: 
" Was ful unwar that love hadde his dwellinge/With-inne the 
subtile stremes of hir yen". Marlowe, Hero and Leander 1st 
Sest., varies the conceit : " Cupid . . . imagined Hero was his 
mother,/And oftentimes into her bosom flew ; /About her naked 
neck his bare arms threw,/And laid his childish head upon her 
breast,/ And, with still panting rock, there took his rest". Mar- 
lowe seems to have had in mind Bai'f, Am. de Francine, ed. cit. 
p. 128: Ma dame en un jardin amassoit des fleurettes, 2 . . . 
Amour elle trouva, qui versant tiedespleurs/Seulet contre Venus 
poussoit plaintes aigrettes. . . . Ce disoit Cupidon, de Venus se 
plaignant./Quand de ses belles mains Francine l'empoignant/Le 
nicha dans son sein. Amour dedans se joue,/Et s'ecrie en ces 
mots : Ma mere tu n'es plus,/C'est Francine qui Test. Bai'f may 
have drawn this idea 3 from Marot Ep. 103, who informs us that 
Amour, through a very natural mistake, addressed his beloved 
as " ma mere " ; for the same theme, cf. Bai'f, Chanson p. 371 ; in 
Am. de Francine p. 135, he describes Francine's bosom as des 
Amours le trop chaste sejour. Such passages perhaps inspired 
Sidney, Arcad. 2, Zelmane's song 4 : " The lively clusters of her 

1 The last few lines of this sonnet, which tell how Love flew into the poet's 
heart, where he " while some fire-brands he did lay/Burnt un'wares his 
wings and cannot fly away ", Sidney seems to have borrowed from Prop. 2, 
12, 12. Bai'f, Am. de Meline I, 4, imitates Propertius ; cf. Ingraham, op. cit. 
p. 15 ; and Propertius is imitating Meleager, A. P. 5, 212. 

2 In the first part of this poem Bai'f imitates Anacreont. fr. 5 (Bergk ; =r Anth . 
Plan. 388 : OTEtpof; irTilKov nod' tvpov/hv roic pdSoic, ''Epura. 

3 In several epigrams in the Gr. Anthology the poets describe their favor- 
ites as so like Eros that his mother would have difficulty in distinguishing 
them ; cf. A. P. 12, 75, 76, 77, 78. 

4 In this " amatorious poem " Cupid is given a seat on every portion of the 
lady's anatomy. 
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breasts,/Of Venus' boy the wanton nests " ; cf., also, Jonson, 
Masques at Court, 1608, Hue and Cry After Cupid 1 : " Look all 
these ladies' eyes/ And see if there he not concealed lies ! /Or in 
their bosoms, 'twixt their swelling breasts ; /The wag affects to 
make himself such nests ". The last line recalls Sidney, but 
Jonson may have had in mind also, Catul. 55, 12 (as Ellis in his 
note affirms), where the poet finds his runaway friend hiding in 
' roseis papillis ' of a certain maid. From Marlowe seems to have 
drawn Drayton, Son. 63 : " In whose dear bosom . . . Love/ Lays 
down his quiver that he once did bear: . . . Forsook his mother's 
lap to sport him there ". In French poetry we may note, also, 
Desportes, El. 1, 11: L' Amour . . . dans vos yeux embusch6, 
which seems to be a translation of Meleager, A. P. 5, 177 : 

Ktjpvcraa) rbv "Epara, roe aypiov. . . . ov fie XeXr/das / Tot-ora, Ztfvo(f>l\as 

Sp/iaoi KpvwTop.€vos. Cf. Desportes, El. 1, 7: Yeux, oil l'enfant 
Amour tient son celeste empire. This same figure occurs in 
Tasso, I, Son. 26: Stavasi Amor, quasi in suo regno, assiso/Nel 
seren di due luci ardente ; cf. id. Son. 126; Guarini (Puccianti, 
Antologia p. 362) : Dov' hai tu sede, Amore/Nel viso di Ma- 
donna o nel mio core? Lorenzo de' Medici, Son. 32 : Amor pose 
/Ne' due begli occhi ; id. Son. 91 ; Petrarch I, Canz. 18, cited 
above ; cf. id. Son. 31 ; Dante V. N. 27 : Negli occhi porta la mia 
donna Amore ; Guido Cavalcanti, Poeti v. 2, p. 335 : gli occhi, 
dove Amor si mise. 

In ancient literature we find this conceit chiefly in those writers 
who were steeped in rhetoric, and we may safely conclude that it 
was a commonplace current in the rhetorical schools. It cccurs 
in different forms; cf. Musaeus 62: noXKal &' in neXeav Xapires peov, 
01 8e jraAaioi/rpeif Xdpires \jfti<ravro ne(f>VKevai' eh 8e m 'HpoOr/o<p0aX/xos 
ye\6a>v eKarbv Xaplreaai reBtjXei, lines which are thus translated by 
Marot, Leand. et Hero, 118 sq.; D'elle au surplus surtoient bien 
apparentes/Graces sans nombre, et toutes differentes./Vray est 
qu'en tout trois Graces nous sont paincts/Des anciens: mais ce 
ne sont que faincts,/Veu que d'Hero un chascun ceil friant/ 
Multiplioit cent graces en riant. We find the same play on the 
number of the Graces in Aristaen. Ep. 1, 10, who, like Barnes in 
the sonnet quoted above, places them in the maiden's eye : koX 

tois 0/j.iJtaot Xdptrer ov rpels K.a6 HtrioSov aXka beKabav neptexopeve Senas ', 

'Cf. Meleager, A. P. 5, 177 ; Moschus, Id. 1, with Mustard, A. J. P. 30, 
1909, pp. 277 sq. for modern adaptations. 
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so in Ep. 1,1; (cf. Barnes, Son. 95 : " Eyes . . . where Graces 
dance"). In Alciphron, Ep. 3, 1, a girl writes of her lover, 
" The Graces ply their dances (Jvopxuo-Bai) on his cheek ", and in 
3, 65, the same statement is made of the Horae; cf. Luc. 1 Imag. 

9 • *l Xdpts, paKXap 8e iraarai apa Snoaai Xdpires Kat onwoi "Epiores 
iTcpiXopevovres' cf. Liban. Descr. Pulchr. p. IO70: <rV eKeiva to 

irpoaioirov 7T(pix6pevop Xdpircr, and Himerius, Or. 1, 19, describes a 
bride as one with whom the Graces, Venus, and the Horae 
sport ; cf. A. P. 12, 181. The only occurrence of this form of 
the conceit in classic Latin which I have noted is Catul. 68, 133, 
who thus writes of Lesbia, lux mea . . . quam circumcursans hinc 
illinc saepe Cupido/fulgebat. It turns up again, however, in 
Alcimus, Anth. Lat. 1, 2, 714 : oculos. . . . illic et Venus et leves 
Amores/atque ... in medio sedet Voluptas. 

Such passages, in turn, are but echoes of the earlier poets ; cf. 

Anacreont. 15 (Bergk 3, p. 307) : rpvcpepov 8' Zao yeveiov/nepi 
\vy8iva Tpa)(T)\(a/XdpiTer7TeToii>To naval. Ap. Rh. 3, IOI7 '■ ano £ai>6oto 
KaprjaTor ' Ai(rovl8ao/ n-Tpdirrev "Epos f)8etav arro qVKoya, With which cf. 
A. P. 5> 26: rj pd yt TavTais/6pi£l crvvotKijcrd Kai TroXipcric "Epos. 
Theocr. 18, 37, says of Helen, 3 'E\eva, to? ndvrts in opjiaaiv cpepoc 

ivn, words which recall the passages quoted above (p. 139) from 
Soph. Ant. 795 and Aeschyl. Supp. 1004 ; we may compare, too, 
Eurip. Bacch. 235, where Dionysus is described : £av6alo-i. 

flocrrpixoto-iv tloopoic Kopmv/ oivwttos, ocraroir x°P iTas 'A^poSi'rjjy e^wi/' 
Pindar, Nem. 8, I sq.: "Qpa iroTvia, Kapvf- 'A<£poSiVar dpj$po<ridv 
(pikoTaTtav, /art TrapBevrjiott iraiSwv T c'(pL£oi(Ta y\t(pdpote' IbyCUS, It. 2, 

quoted above, p. 129. Athen. 589 D cites a line from Plato, in 
verses to a certain Archaeanassa, which is rather in the vein of 

the Alexandrian poets, rjs Kai iw\ pvriSav niKpos emo-Tiv'Epas. 

x This passage from Lucian is echoed by Joannes Secundus, Basium 16: da 
tot basia quot dedit/vati multivolo Lesbia, quot tulit : / quot blandae Veneres 
quotque Cupidines/et labella pererrant/et genas roseas tuas. He has intro- 
duced, of course, material from other sources. 

2 It is interesting to compare with such passages Herondas, fr. 8 (Bergk 2, p. 
511) yvvai, ra AcvKa tuv rpixirv aitapfi'kvvzi /rbn vovv With the line from A. 
P., cf. Lodge, Rosalynd p. 26: "In his hairs it seemed Love had laid himself 
in ambush ". 

3 Cf. Philostr. Im. 2, g, 5: brra^bf; 6" epuro^ l/nepog ovtutl eTrcKsxvrai to'iq 
i(pda7tfiol(. Chapman, Hero and Leander, 5th Sest.:" Love paints his longings 
in sweet virgins' eyes". 
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The other form of this conceit, that which places Cupid the 
archer or the soldier in the maiden's eye, or on her cheek, is 
also very common. Cf. Watson, Hecatomp. 24: " Cupido . . . shotte 
a shaft throughout her cristaleyes./Wherewith he cleft in twaine 
my yielding heart " ; Barnes, Son. 26: " Love's golden darts take 
aim from her bright eyes " ; ' Lodge, Phillis, Son. 13 : " And if I 
look the boy will lower,/ And from their orbs shoot shafts di- 
vine ". Spenser, Am. 16, puts whole "legions of loves " in his 
lady's eyes, who dart "their deadly arrowes fyry bright,/ At 
every beholder passing by" ; cf. Desportes, Diane 2, 61 : Front 
de marbre vivant, table claire et poiie/Ou les petites Amours 
vont aiguisant leurs dars ; Bail", Am. de Meline (ed. Marty-La- 
veaux, p. 56): Montre ces gentes fossettes/D'oil mille ardentes 
sage'tes/Saillent au coeur tout 6pris/De qui te voit quand tu ris ; 2 
Jodelle, Son. 28; Helas ! je le (Amour) scay bien, je l'ay veu en 
ta face/Decocher mille traictes de tes yeux en mon cceur ; cf., 
also, Desportes, Am. d'Hipp. 19, and, from the earlier poets, 
Froissart, Paradys d' Amour 492 : Cupido . . . par l'ceil la fleche 
ens ou coer met. The French poets may have borrowed this 
conceit from Italian poets; cf. Ariosto Orl. Fur. 7, 12, in his 
description of Alcina : duo negri occhi . . . Intorno cui par ch' 
Amor scherzi e voli/E ch' indi tutta la faretra scarchi,/E che 
visibilmente i cori involi: Petrarch, I, Son. 112: I' vidi Amor, 
ch' e begli occhi volgea ; . . . il vidi, e l'arco che tendea ; Meo 
Abbracciavacca, Poeti v. 2, p. 17 : Cogli occhi, Amor, dolci 
saette m'archi,/Che m'han passato '1 cor. 

Two passages in ancient poetry seem to have been the main 
source for this form of the conceit, the epigram of Meleager, A. 
P- 5> J 77> quoted above, p. 142, and Anacreont. fr. 26 A (Bergk 3, 

p. 3*2) : ovx ijtttos &\(aiv fie/ov rrffo? ov^i vycs/ar parol 8e natvoc 

'In Son. 94, Barnes describes his lady's eye as "Love's Quiver"; 
cf. Sylvester's tr. of Du Bartas, op. cit. 523 sq., where the eyes are 
styled "these Cupid's quivers". Baif, Am. de Meline (ed. de Fouquieres, 
p. 97) makes Amour say, mon carcois ses yeux, and cf. Sceve, cited 
above, p. 133: enfant, . . . va vers madame/Qui de ses yeux tes fleches 
refera. So Liban. Descr. Pulchr. p. 1070, 29, uses fielotirjKri in connection 
with the girl's eyes. 

2 This conceit does not occur in the Latin poem, Incerti ad Lydiam (in 
Wernsdorf, P. L. M. 3, p. 398), of which this poem of Baif is an imitation; cf. 
Ingraham, op. cit. p. 22. 
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aWos/dn' opparav pe jSdMtoi/. 1 We may compare, also, Strato, A. 
P. 12, 181, who places "five times ten graces" on his lady's 
face and arms them all with the bow ; so in Liban. 1. c. p. 1069 
and Himer. Or. i, 19 Eros shoots his arrows from the maiden's 
eyes. Here again these rhetoricians seem to have drawn from 
classic poetry, for a fragment of Sophocles runs (fr. 162 N.) 
ofifiarav arro/\6yxac trjviv. On the other hand the fine line of Hor- 
ace, Od. 4, 13, 6, ille (Cupido) virentis et/doctae psallere Chiae/ 
pulchris excubat in genis, which is, apparently, a translation of 

OOpn. Ant. 7°3 • Epo>? . . . o? e v paKaKals Trapflats vedvi&os eVrvx € ^ €l? ) 

seems to have been seldom imitated; it may have inspired Lodge, 
Rosalynd p. 82 : " By those sweet cheekes where Love en- 
camped lyes ". The idea could have been suggested to Sopho- 
cles by Pind. Nem. 8, 1, quoted above. 3 We are far removed 
from the simple beauty of these two passages in such a sonnet 
as Sidney, As. and St. 36 : " Stella . . . long since through my 
longbattred 4 eyes,/Whole armies of thy beauties entred in./ 
And there long since Love thy lieutenant lies,/My forces raz'd, 
thy banners rais'd within ". After all, however, this amplifies 
but little such a passage as that quoted above (p. 138) from 
Philostr. Ep. 12, or those in which a personified Love, full armed 
with torch, bow and arrows, slips into the lover's heart. 5 We may 
compare, too, the rather frequent idea that the lover is captured 
by Cupid, generally by means of the loved one's eyes ; cf. Me- 

leager A. IT. 12, IOI I TOV p€ 7TO&OIS aTptOTOV V7T0 tTTtppOKTl M.vt<TKOS/ 

bjijinai To£ev<ras, tovt f/3dij(re«' etros'/rbv dpao-vv etKov e'ya>' to 8 «jr 6<pp6<ri 
Kelvo <j>pvaypa/tTKt)7rrpo<l>6pov <ro(f>iae rjvl&e Trocrcri narS>, These lines have 

been closely imitated by Prop. 1,1,1 sq.: Cynthia prima suis 
miserum me cepit ocellis, etc.; cf. Aristaen. Ep. 1, 1 ; Liban. 1. c. 

1 Ronsard, Odes Retranchees, OEuvres Choisies, ed. Voizerd, p. 192, may have 
had this passage in mind, although he changes the figure : Qui done a perdu 
ma franchise? /Un nouveau scadron furieux/ D' amoureaux, arme de beaux 
yeux/De ma dame a cause ma prise. 

2 Jebb, in his note, cf. Shakespeare, R. and J. 5, 3 : " Beauty's ensign yet/ 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks ". 

3 Cf. also, Ibycus. fr. 5 and Hes. Scut. Here. 7: rj( nal into npffiev /3?ie<fiapuv 
r' atzb Kvaveauv/roiov arid' o\6v re TroXv^pvoov ' A(ftpodcTW 

4 Cf. Barnes, Madr. 10: " Thou scaled my fort, blind captain of Conceit ! / 
But you, sweet Mistress, entered at the breach ". 

6 Cf. above, p. 138. So in Moschus 1,17, Love encamps in the heart ; cf. A. 
P. 5, 268 ; Prop. 2, 12, 13 sq. 
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p. 1070. The weapons of Cupid, the " whole armies of beauties " 
referred to by Sidney, are enumerated in a Greek poem of Clau- 
dian, Gigantomach. 50 sq. (Koch p. 312) : ei X e yap avTri/irUypa 

Kopvv, 86pv pa£dv, o<j>piiv fie\os, do-irLSa KaWoSy/orrXa p.i\r), 6e\yr)rpov 

iv SXyeoip. It is interesting to note that a very similar idea turns up 
in Chretien, Clig6s 740 sq.; Alexander has been pierced to the 
heart by Love's arrow, and he proceeds to describe it. The 
pennon is made of his lady's golden tresses, the rest is of her 
forehead, eyes, nose, etc.; cf. also Chapman, Hero and Leander 
5th Sest.: " Love calls to war,/Sighs his alarms,/Lips his swords 
are,/The field his arms." 

The last topic to which, in this paper, I wish to call attention, 
may be introduced by a line from the tragic poet Phrynichus : 1 
\dp.7Tu 6 £irl nop<f>vpf'aK Traprjtri (f>s>t epairos, — a line which received the 
approbation of Sophocles, and which affords us, as far as we can 
judge, the first example of the use of the word nop<j>ipcos to de- 
scribe the bright blush on the cheek of youth. Simonides, fr. 
72, uses this same adjective to describe a maiden's lips : 

noprpvpeov/diro aroparos Ultra (pavap napBivos. I have not noticed many 

imitations of these two passages in later Greek literature ; Bion, 
2, 15 sq. uses the verb nop<pipato describe the youthful bloom on 
Achilles' cheeks as he hides among the girls; Lucian, Am. 41 
sq., refers to women who paint their cheeks tva rfy WpXeuieoi- <iM-a>i> 

Kai iriova xpoiav to irop(f>vpovv avBos c7rupoivl£r)' cf. Achil. Tat. 1,4! 

Quint. Smyr. 14, 47, uses the same word to describe the blush 
which rises on Helen's cheek, and Rufinus, A. P. 5, 48 (the only 
example I have noted in the Anthology) thus describes his lady's 
mouth : o-ropa irop(pvpet)t Tepnvorepov koKvkos. In Latin poetry, on 
the other hand, from the classical period to the Middle Ages, the 
kindred word purpureus 2 is very often used to describe the red- 
ness of cheeks and lips. With the line from Simonides, cf. Catul. 
45, 12: illo purpureo ore saviata; 3 with Bion, 1. c. cf. Stat. 
Achil. 1, 161, of Achilles : dulcis adhuc visu, niveo natat ignis in 

* Ap. Athen. 603 E ; cf. Plut. Mor. 760 D, both cited by Jebb in his note on 
Soph. Ant. 782. 

' For the use of this word in the Latin elegiac poets, cf. Pichon, op. cit. s. 
v. purpureus. Aphrodite is called Tvop<pvprj by Anacr. fr. 2 (Bergk 3, p. 253) 
and Amor purpureus by Ov. Am. 2, 1, 38, 9, 34 ; cf. Rem. Am. 701. 

3 Catullus is imitated by Joannes Secundus, Basium 2, 11: tunc me nee 
Cereris nee amici cura Lyaei/ . . . tuo de purpureo divelleret ore ; cf. Bas. 
18,7. 
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ore/purpureus ; with the fragment of Phrynichus, cf. Verg. Aen. 
i, 590: lumenque iuventae purpureum; cf., further, Hor. O. 3, 3, 
12, imitated by Mart. 8, 65, 4; Ov. Am. 3, 14, 23; Stat. Silv. 2, 
1,41; Theb. 1, 537 ; 2, 231 ; 7, 148 ; Claud, de Rapt. Pros. 1, 270; 
Apul. (?) Anth. Lat. 1, 2, 712 ; Auson. Parent. 23, 19 ; Anth. Lat. 1, 
217 ; Arborius, ad Nympham 90; Incerti ad Lydiam 12; and, 
finally, in the Ars Vers, of Mathieu de Venddme, p. 26, 19, we 
meet again the familiar phrasing, Non hospes colit ora color, ne 
purpura vultus/languescat niveo disputat ore rubor. 

The use of cognate words in modern languages to describe the 
redness of cheeks and lips seems to be due to direct translation 
from the Greek or Latin, principally the latter. Thus Ariosto, 
Son. 14 : le odorate rose/Delle purpuree labbra ; Voltaire, Zadig 
13: Ses joues anim6es de la plus belle pourpre; Barnes, Madr. 
18: "My priceless rosebud veils his purple leaves" ; id. Son. 45; 
(cf. Nemesian. Eel. 2, 48, purpureaeque rosae) ; cf., also, the 
famous line of Gray, Progress of Poesy 1, 3, 16 : O'er her warm 
cheek and rising bosom move/The bloom of young desire and 
purple light ' of love ". 

The favorite conceit employed to describe this red and white 
complexion which is characteristic of the literary beauty is that 
employed by Watson in his catalogue: " On either cheek a Rose 
and Lillie lies"; Campion (Ayres, 4, 7): "There is a garden 
in her face,/Where roses and white lillies grow"; Shake- 
speare, Two Gent. 4, 4 : " The air hath starved the roses 
in her cheeks,/ And pinch'd the lily tincture of her face " ; 
cf. id. M. N. D. 1, 1, 129; L. L. L. 5, 2; M. for M. 1, 4; 
Rape of Lucrece St. n: "This silent war of lilies and of 
roses ... in her fair face's field ", with which cf. Kyd, Soliman 
and Pers. 4, 1, 82: "Cheeks where the rose and lily are in 
combat"; Passionate Pilgrim VII : "A lily pale with damask 
dye to grace her " ; Barnes, Od. 10 : " In her clear cheeks she 
closes/Sweet damask roses ! /In her neck white lilies " ; id. Son. 
26 ; 45-6 ; Eleg. 1 ; Od. 5, 16 ; Greene, James IV, 4, 2 : " Fair as 
the lilies, red as roses " ; id. Doron's Description of Samela : 
" Her cheeks like rose and lily yield forth gleams " ; Gascoign, 

'Cf. Verg. Aen. 1, 590, quoted above; the expression occurs in Sil. Ital. 
7, 195, of Bacchus : inde nitentem lumine purpureo frontem cinxere co- 
rymbi ; cf Mart. Cap. 2, 114; in an inscription in Buecheler-Riese, Carm. 
Ep. 1 431, it is said of a boy, purpureusque nitor, quam brevis, evanuit. 
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Dan Bartholemew : " Upon her cheeks the lily and the rose/ 
Did entremeete with equal change of hewe"; Skelton, Garland 
of Laurel 883 : " The enbuddid blossoms of roses red of hew/ 
With lilyes whyte your beautie dothe renewe" ; Lydgate, Troy 
Book 2, 3668, description of Helen : " evene ennwed with quik- 
nes of colour/Of the rose and the lyllie flour " ; ib. 4, 584 ; i, 
i960; Temple of Glas 276; Chaucer, Kn. Tale 177: Emelye is 
fairer " than is the lilie upon his stalke grene : . . . with the rose 
colour stroof hir hewe" ; id. Phis. Tale 32; in French poetry, cf. 
Desportes, Diane i, 31 : Que les lys blanchissans de son sein me 
plaisoient ! /Que de fleurs, . . . que de roses vermeilles ; ib. 
Cleonice 13; Baif, Eel. (B. de Fouquieres, p. 212): Marion, ma 
douceur, plus fraiche que la rose/Plus blanche que du lis la fleur 
de frais 6close ; Guil. de Machault, Rondeau (Crepet 1, p. 324) : 
Blanche com lys, plus que rose vermeille ; Arnaut von Marueil 
(Mahn, Werke d. Troubadours 1, p. 153); e '1 vostre fron pus 
blanc que lis . . . la fassa fresca de colors/ Blanca, vermelha pus 
queflors; 1 Chretien, Clig6s 817 : cler vis/Ou la rose cuevre le 
lis ; cf. Erec et Enid. 421 sq. It will be noticed that the English 
and French sonneteers furnish few examples of the combination 
of the lily and the rose to describe the red and white complexion 
of their beloved, although the comparison of the complexion to 
the rose is common enough. This may be due to the fact that 
the combination occurs very rarely in the Italian sonneteers ; I 
have noticed no examples either in Medici or in Petrarch, and 
in the poets of the 13th cen. only Guido Guinicelli, Poeti, 1, p. 
in: Io vo' del ver la mia donna lodare,/E rassembrarla alia 
rosa ed al giglio ; cf. Dante da Maiano, Poeti, 2, p. 457 : Rosa e 
giglio e fiore aloroso/Perchfe ancidete lo vostro servente ? Nor 
is it common elsewhere ; we may note Boccaccio, II Teseide 12, 
58: Le guance . . . eran dilicate e graziose./Bianche e vermiglie, 
non d'altra mistura/Che in tra gigli le vermiglie rose ; Boiardo, 
Orl. Innam. I, 1, 21 ; Donzella ... la qual sembrava mattutina 
stella/E giglio d'oro 2 e rosa di verziere ; it occurs in a poem of 

1 Cf. Fierabras 2007 : La car . . . blance comme flours en este,/La face 
vermellete comme rose de pre ; Raoul de Cambrai, 3661 : Blanche char ot 
comme flors espanie,/Face vermeille con rose coulorie ; Roman de Berte 789: 
Vermeille ert comme rose, blanche com flours de lis. Other flowers are also 
mentioned in old French poetry ; cf. Voigt, op. cit. pp. 32-3. 

2 Panizzi, in his edition of Boiardo, reads giglio d'orto. 
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the 15th cen., Jesus Maria, printed by Ancona, Poesia Populare 
Ital. p. 442 : O giglio fra le rose . . . tu se' piu bella che non fu 
Elena. In Ariosto, O. F. 7, n, in the description of Alcina, 
ligustri are substituted for gigli ; Spargeasi per la guancia deli- 
cata/Misto color di rosa e di ligustri ; so in Tasso I, Son. 400 : 
duo begli occhi illustri/E tra rose vermiglie e bei ligustri, and in 
Sannazaro, Arcad. Eel. 2 : Phillida mia piu che i ligustri bianca,/ 
Piu vermiglia che '1 prato a mezzo Aprile. This comparison is 
taken directly from Ovid; cf. Met. 13, 789: candidior folio 
nivei, Galatea, ligustri/Floridior pratis, (i. e. of roses ; cf. Aris- 
taen. Ep. 1, 10; Mus. 60). Ovid, Am. 2, 5, 34, also gives us an 
example of lilia combined with rosae : conscia purpureus venit 
in ora pudor,/ . . . Quale rosae fulgent inter sua lilia mixtae, (cf. 
Greene, quoted above). The combination is rare in ancient lit- 
erature ; I have noticed no examples in early Greek, although 
the skin is spoken of as " lily-white ", xp° a X«pioora, as far back 
as Homer, II, 13, 830. Vergil makes use of the comparison in 
Aen. 12,68: mixta rubent ubi lilia multa/alba rosa: talis virgo 
dabat ore colores; Nemesian. Eel. 2, 47 ; at tu si venias et Candida 
lilia fient/purpureaeque rosae; Claud. (?) Epithal. Laur. (Koch 
p. 302) 31 : pulchro formosa colore./Lilia ceu niteant rutilis com- 
mixta rosetis,/Sic rubor et candor pingunt tibi florida vultus ; 
Arborius, in his poem ad Nympham 43 sq., makes use of both 
lilia and ligustra: alba ligustra tuae nequeunt accedere laudi,/ 
fixaque cespitibus lilia laude premis ; /nulla tuos possunt aequare 
rosaria vultus; Auson. Id. 7, on the picture of Bissula : ergo age, 
pictor./puniceas confunde rosas et lilia misce. The combination 
turns up in the Carm. Bur. 40: certant nivi . . . pectus, mentum, 
colla, gene : /sed ne candore nimio/evanescat in pallorem,/pre- 
castigat hunc candorem/rosam maritans lilio/prudentior Natura ; 
ib. 136, 3: rosa rubicundior./lilio candidior; so in later Greek 
poetry; cf. Nonn. 15, 224; Leo Magister, 5, 67 (Bergk 3, p. 
362). 

Another combination employed to describe the complexion, 
which, in spite of its beauty, is not common, is that of roses 
and snow. 1 Thus. Ov. Am. 3, 3, 5 : Candida candorem roseo 
suffusa rubore/ante fuit: niveo lucet in ore rubor; this seems to 
be an echo of Bion's description of Achilles, Id. 2, 18: K al yap 

1 More usually the complexion is described simply as a mixture of red and 
snowy white; cf. A. P. 5, 259; Stat.Silv. 1,2,20; Achil. 1,161; Sen. Med. 99; 
Claud, de Nupt. Hon. Aug. 265. 
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Itrov Ttjvait 6rj\i)PtTo Kai toVov SvBoe/x'oveais nopcpvpe jrapijiVt J CI. MU- 
SaeUS 58 : aKpa be x tov * a>v <poivi<T<reTO kvkKo TTapeiS>v/i>s pobov fie Ka\vKav 

8i8vp6xpoov, thus translated by Marot, Leand. et Hero 107 : Car 
sur le hault des joues paroissoient/Deux cercles ronds, qui un 
peu rougissoient/Comme le fons d'une rose nayfve,/Mesle' de 
blanche et rouge couleur vive. In the Greek Anthology I have 

noticed Only RufinuS, A. P. 5, 35: rijs be biaipopevrjs (pou-io-acTO 
\iovet) oap£,/woptpvpeoio pobov paXKov epvBpoTept). The Conceit also 

occurs in later Latin poetry ; cf. Marbodus (Migne, Patr. Lat. 17, 
1655): vultum . . . plus nive candentem, plus quam rosa verna 
rubentem; Carm. Bur. 132,2: facies est nivea./miranda decore,/ 
os eius subfunditur/roseo rubore. 

Very rare, too, is the use of the comparison employed by 
Prop. 2, 3, 9 : facies Candida, . . . lilia non domina sint magis 
alba mea ; . . . utque rosae puro lacte natant folia, with which cf. 
Ennius, Ann. 1, 238 (Baehrens F. P. R. p. 92) : erubuit mulier 
ceu lacte et purpura mixta; cf. Anacreont. 15 (Bergk 3, p. 

306) : ypd<j>e piva Kai irapeids/ poba tg> ydXaKTi picas' Achil. I at. 5> 
13: V" &* T< ? ° VTi i^oXrj, Km yd\aKTi pev av ernes aurijr to ■npoo'amov 
KexpicrBai, pobov b epire(pvT€va8ai rats ira/jeiaiy. 

Another conceit which has found some favor seems to have 
been suggested by an epigram of Plato, Anth. Plan. 210 : SXo-os b' 

fas LKOpeaSa fiaSvoKtov, cvpopev evbov/noptpvpeois prjXotaiv eoiKora naiba 

Kvdripijs. This is imitated by Theocr. 7, 117: £ pdXoio-iv'Epares 

epevBoptvotO'lv opotoi/fSdWeTt poL to^oio'I tov ipepoevra QiXivov, and 

Theocritus is imitated by Tennyson, The Islet, " a bevy of 
Eroses apple-cheek'd ". In Anacreont. 16 (Bergk 1. c), the 
blush on the cheek is expressly compared to the redness of the 

apple : x vo ^1 v b oiroca prjkov / poberjv iroLti napeirjv. So Long. Past. 
I, 24: o be prjkm to npoo-amov airfjc on XevKov Kai e'vepevdes rjv. 

In Latin poetry, cf. Tibul. 3, 4, 34: candor erat qualem 
praefert . . . color in niveo corpore purpureus,/ . . . et cum 
contexunt amarantis alba puellae/lilia et autumno Candida mala 
rubent; Ov. M. 4, 331, of Salmacis : pueri rubor ora nota- 
vit: / . • . hie color aprica pendentibus arbore pomis,/aut ebori 
tincto est ; * id. M. 3, 483. Cheeks are called " apples " by Luc. 

Im. 6 ; cf. Theocr. 26, I : & paXondprjos 'Ayava. 

1 This episode has been treated by Bait, Salmici, (ed. cit. p. 40) ; he renders 
these lines, une honte nai've/Les joues du garcon peignit de couleur vive, . . . 
Une telle couleur sur les pommes eclatte/Qu' a demy le soleil a teint en 
ecarlatte. 
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The appearance of these conceits in modern literature is only 
sporadic. Propertius has been directly imitated by Joannes 
Secundus, Ode 11, 9: ut rubra puro lacte natans rosa/serpebat 
albas purpura per genas, and by Desportes, Angelique, in the 
description of Medor : il eut le teint de lys et d'ceillets mis 
ensemble,/Ou comme la couleur d'une rose qui tremble,/Na- 
geant tout lentement dessus du laict caille\ Cf., also, Sannazaro, 
Arcad. Eel. 2 : Tirrhena mia, il cui colore agguaglia,/Le matu- 
tine rose e '1 puro latte ; Lodge, Phillis, Son. 7 : " Ah, roses, 
love's faire roses, do not languish, /Blush through the milk-white 
vaile that holdes you covered". The combination of roses and 
snow occurs in Petrarch I, Son. 101 : E le rose vermiglie infra la 
neve/Mover dalP ora ; id. Son. 114: O rose sparse in dolce 
falda/Di viva neve. Cf. Desportes, Cleonice, Son. 13: Un 
propos qui les cceurs & son gr6 va tournant/Neige, 6bene, 
coral, lis et rose vermeilles; Callisto and Meliboea (Dodsley- 
Hazlitt, I, p. 62) : " Her skin of whiteness endarketh the snow,/ 
With rose-colour ennewed ". The comparison of the complexion 
to rosy apples appears in Sidney, Arcad. 2, Zalmane's Song : 
" Her cheeks — like the fresh Queene-apples side/Blushing at 
sight of Phoebus pride"; in Spenser, Epithal. 173: "Her 
cheekes like apples which the sun hath rudded " ; in Chaucer, 
The Rom. of the Rose 820, of Mirthe: "As round as appel was 
his face/Ful rody and white in every place ", a close translation 
of the original, vs. 803 : La face avoit com une pomme,/Ver- 
moille et blanche tout entour. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the simple comparison of the 
lady's skin to the rose, lily, snow, and milk is a commonplace 
both in modern and ancient literature ; for extreme examples of 
such comparisons, cf. Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, 2, 6 (The Tri- 
umph of Charis); Lodge, Rosalynd, p. 30; Browne, Britannia's 
Past. IV; Barnes, Odes Past. Canz. 3 ; Desportes, Cleon. Son. 13; 
Roman de la Rose 527 sq. ; 1004 ; Chretien, Ivain 1482 ; Clig6s 
815 ; Erec et Enide 422 sq. ; Ariosto Son. 28 ; and in the ancient 
poets such passages as Mart. 5, 37; Ov. M. 13, 789 sq. ; Hor. 
O. 2, 4, 3, i, 19, 5, with Shorey's notes ; Theocr. 11, 20, with the 
imitations cited by Mustard, A. J. P. 30, 1909, p. 263. 

I may repeat in closing that I have not tried to be exhaustive 
in the matter of examples, or to show direct borrowing from one 
writer by another. My aim has been rather to quote these 
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examples as evidence of the fact that there was a literary tradi- 
tion which owed its origin to Greek literature, and which has 
lasted without a break down to modern times ; that the presence 
in late rhetorical writers of the formulae which were a part of 
this tradition is proof that the rhetorical schools 1 were one great 
agency in the preservation and propagation of this tradition, and, 
finally, that he who would understand aright the beginnings of 
modern literature, must pay heed, not to any two or three Latin 
poets only whose works may have been known during the Middle 
Ages, but to the entire classical tradition of which they represent 
but a very small part. 

M. B. Ogle. 

University of Vermont. 

•I give some examples of this in Modern Language Notes, Dec. 191 2, 
pp. 233 sq. 



